BEMINISCENCES

of something utterly unlike any way or characteristic of
ParnelTs which ever came under my observation.

It must be borne in mind, too, that the House of
Commons is in many of its ways a good deal like a great
public school, and that even on very slight acquaintance
men axe apt to address each other by their surnames
without the use of any formal prefix. Parnell never
had any of, what I may call, the rollicking gaiety which
belongs to so many Irishmen. He came, as everybody
knows, from an old English family which had settled in
Ireland, and his mother was an American of old colonial
descent. It may be, therefore, that to some of his fol-
lowers his manners seemed comparatively distant and
cold; but I certainly never saw anything in. him which
suggested an absence of that recognition of the principle
of comradeship which a leader of men, who desires to be
successful, would have to invent if it had not already
existed. Nor was there anything ungenial or uncom-
panionable about Parnell's habits. He was fond of the
society of his intimate friends, and he very much en-
joyed giving pleasant little dinners in the House of
Commons, or in some of the best restaurants, to those
whose companionship he found congenial. He was always
a charming host; and, although nobody could have had
less personal interest in eating and drinking, viewed as
branches of the fine arts, no one could have taken
greater pains to make sure that his guests had every-
thing to suit their taste and their comfort. When I
have read from time to time story after story about his
grim austerity, his indomitable aloofness, his stern re-
fusal to take part in any social gathering, I have thought
of those many genial evenings spent with him, and
have wondered if this is the sort of way in which his-
tory is usually written.

80 say that the whole story seems to me to tell
